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CHICAGO OF LONG AGO 

THE FIRST INDIAN TROUBLE 

One day some Indians went into the Lee cabin frowning. Usually the 
Indians say "How." These Indians looked very cross and did not say a 




Model of Fort Dearborn at Chicago Historical Building 

word, but kept on frowning. The people in the Lee house were frightened. 
Two of them ran to the fort as fast as they could. They stopped at every 
house they passed and told the people to run to the fort. When they got 
to the fort they talked the matter over and decided what they had better 
do. And there was no more trouble. 

THE MASSACRE OF FORT DEARBORN 

In 1812 word came to Captain Heald to vacate Fort Dearborn and leave 
for Fort Wayne, as the English had already captured Detroit. Captain 
didn't think it safe enough to go alone for fear of an attack. Next day he 
held a council with the Indians and asked them to take him safely to Fort 
Wayne. He promised them all the ammunition in the agency house, and 
even more. That night everyone was so discouraged that Captain Heald 
himself saw what he had done. The following day when the Indians came 
to get the ammunition Captain Heald said he did not have time to give it 
to them. They decided to destroy everything and wanted time to do it. The 
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Indians knew at once that he meant to keep them out of it. At night they 
got as near as possible to the fort; they could smell the liquor in the river, 
and could hear the soldiers throwing the ammunition into the well. The 
next morning all started out along the lake shore. It was all right until they 
came to some sand dunes. Then the Indians went behind the sand hills. 
Some of the men noticed it. They told the others to get ready to fight. The 
chief of those Indians was Black Partridge. He once had received a peace 
medal from the government. The morning they left he went to the fort, 
put the medal on the table and said, "I tried my best to keep peace, but my 
warriors want to fight." An Indian had told Mr. Kinzie to get into a boat 
with his family. Mr. Kinzie put his wife and children in the boat. He 
said, "I am going to stay with the others. If something happens I want to 
help." In a little while the Indians started to fight. Many were killed. Mr. 
Wells said to the Indians, as they were going to kill the women and children, 
"Shame on you to fight against them. If you do that I shall go to the fort 
and attack your squaws and papooses." He went away. Some Indians fol- 
lowed and killed him. As one Indian was attacking Mrs. Helm, Black 
Partridge came and took her to the lake and held her in the water up to her 
neck. He pretended he was drowning her. That is the way he saved Mrs. 
Helm. The Indians afterward burned the fort, but Mr. Kinzie's home was 
not hurt. The prisoners were taken to Detroit and ransomed. 

HlLDEGARDE PABST 

Problems of Transportation, Water Supply, and Drainage 
Part II 
after the war of 1812 
After the war of 1812 the soldiers spread the news all over the country 
of Illinois' good farming-land. They told about the good location Chicago 
had, about its good soil, vast prairies, and good timber land. Chicago had 
good waterways. You could travel from the Gulf of Mexico up the Missis- 
sippi River, up the Illinois River, up the Desplaines River, across the 
Chicago Portage, and through the Chicago River into Chicago When the 
people in the East heard about the good land for raising corn, wheat, and 
oats, people began to come to Illinois. In 1816 Captain Bradley was sent 
to rebuild Fort Dearborn. This time the fort was much larger than it was 
before. The logs that were used the second time were hewn. The govern- 
ment, meanwhile, had a treaty with the Indians for canal land. They were 
going to make a canal across the Chicago Portage. The people in the East 
thought what good waterways Chicago would have, and began to come. 

Gilbert S. 
flat boats 

Some of the people built flat boats and keel boats and came down the 
Ohio River. When they came to a place they liked they stopped. Some- 
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times they would take their boat to pieces and build their cabin out of it. If 
they wanted to go up the Mississippi River they took a rope and put it around 
a tree ahead of them, and then they pulled up to that tree, and then they put 




Flat Boat 




Settling in Illinois 



the rope around the next tree, and pulled up to that, and so on up the 
Mississippi River. They had to do this because they were going against the 
current. They would do this until they found a place where they wanted to 
stop. Sometimes they would go into the woods and cut down trees and 
build their houses. James F. 
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TRAVELING IN PRAIRIE SCHOONERS 

When people traveled in prairie schooners they sometimes went through 
woods. The men had to get out and chop down trees and make their own 




Travelling in Prairie Schooners 

roads. Sometimes they had to wade through streams. They stopped 
wherever they liked the location, where there was good farming-land, and 
usually near a stream. 

Sarah G. 
traveling from buffalo 

A tired party in two prairie schooners were going slowly along the lake 
shore on their way to Chicago. They had covered about 500 miles, having 
come from Buffalo. Three young men walked by the side of the wagons. 
Their clothes were spattered with mud and they looked as if they had more 
than once put their shoulders to the wheels. The roads were very bad, it 
seemed as if they had been out of one mud hole and into another all day. 
The horses looked as if they were pretty well tired out. The lighter of the 
two wagons was drawn by one horse. The heavier wagon was drawn by two 
horses. They had just left a tavern and had forty-two miles to go before 
they could reach another. They were going to travel along the lake shore 
near the sand. They unhitched the two horses from the heavy wagon, and 
had them pull the lighter wagon over to the shore, down where the sand was 
packed. It was easier to pull there. It was three o'clock in the afternoon 
before the large wagon overtook the small wagon. The old horse could go 
no farther, all urging could not make him move another step. Then they 
decided to turn the old horse loose. 

A storm was coming up, the sky looked threatening, and they decided 
to have supper and camp for the night. They had hardly sat down when the 
threatening storm broke over their heads. They gathered all the food they 
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could in the short time they had, and jumped into the prairie schooners. The 
three young men got into the smaller wagon. They thought they had the 
best of it, because that wagon carried the mattresses and blankets. But 
toward morning, the cover blew off, and they were drenched with rain before 
they got it back. 

In the other schooner the people sat opposite each other and all were 
holding on to the cover to keep it from blowing away. The next morning 
they prepared breakfast; it was not easy to get because all the wood was 
saturated with water. They left the heavy wagon upon the beach, with all 
in it that they could spare, and pressed on with the smaller wagon. 

They had written to a friend at Chicago to meet them with some oxen, 
and they were hoping that soon they would have the oxen to help them. 




Travelling in a Sledge. 



That day the friend did meet them with his oxen. It was easier to go along 
then. The two horses were almost dead, but they were not so tired but that 
they could help the oxen. They all reached the tavern. 

The next morning the three young men went back with the oxen and 
horses for the schooner that they had left behind. At night they were in 
among the sand dunes and had to sleep in two inches of snow for a change. 
They had some pine twigs at their heads and a roaring fire at their feet. 
They rolled up in blankets and slept finely. They found the wagon the next 
night, just as they left it. They ate slap-jacks and honey for supper, and 
had a good time of it. Tyler P. 

TRAVELING IN A SLEDGE 

Long ago in winter people used to ride in sledges instead of sleighs. 
Oxen pulled the sledges. Margaret P. 
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TRAVELING IN AN OX CART 

Mr. Beaubien came from Detroit in an ox cart. He had an Indian to guide 
him. He got knocked around because it was so humpy and the cart didn't 
have any springs. 

James F. 
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TRAVELING ON PACKHORSES 

A family was traveling from the East on packhorses to Chicago. Mr. 
King was walking in front with his dogs, and carrying a rifle. His wife 
was riding horseback. Behind her on a horse were some pots and dishes 
and things that were needed for cooking. They did not take any meat with 
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them. They only took salt and cornmeal, because Mr. King expected to get 
meat by shooting deer or wild turkey in the woods. There was a small path 
that they were following, which was called an Indian trail. Another horse 
was tied to the back of Mrs. King's saddle. One packhorse carried a rake, a 
piece of iron for a plow, and small farm tools. These things did not have 
handles, except the hatchet, which was used on their way to cut firewood. 
One horse carried two baskets, a basket on each side. The baskets were filled 
with bedclothes, and in a hole in the middle of them the children sat. Other 
packhorses carried, household goods. The hired man walked behind, to see 
that nothing was lost, and he also kept the cattle together. 

Gilbert S. 

MR. AND MRS. KINZIE's TRAVELING EXPERIENCES 

Mr. and Mrs. Kinzie started from Detroit to Ft. Winnebago. Mr. 
Ivinzie was to have charge of the Agency House there. They took a steamer 




Models Made by Third-Grade Children 

and were much pleased that they were not going to travel in a schooner, as 
some of their friends had done, and were three months going from Detroit 
to Chicago. Even now a sailing-vessel can sometimes cover that distance 
in four days. I think our boats must be built in a very much better way 
nowadays. Harold W. 

They had a pleasant trip for the first twenty-four hours, but a storm 
came up and the rain was so severe that it made its way through the seams 
of the deck, and everything in the ladies' cabin was saturated. They went 
to the gentlemen's cabin, but it then began to rain there, and they had to get 
into the berths. Their dinners were served to them on their pillows. The 
gentlemen chose the dryest spots and sat around under umbrellas. They 
finally reached Mackinaw, and afterward went on to Green Bay. 

Frank P. 

There a boat came for them from the fort. These Mackinaw row boats, 
as they were called, were thirty feet long. The center was a framework of 
posts covered with canvas, which could be let down at the sides and ends. 
A mattress was placed in the cabin and could be used at night if too un- 
pleasant for camping. Helen S. 
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Mr. Kinzie took with them three Canadian boatmen, besides the crew of 
soldiers. These boatmen helped take charge of the boat, put up tents, 
lighted the camp fires, and prepared the meals. They usually dressed in 
tanned deer skin and wore red sashes and caps. Josephine P. 

On their way they came to many rapids. If the rapids were very swift, 
the boat and baggage had to be carried to shore and on to smooth water. 

Marion C. 

Sometimes in rather shallow water the boat would get fastened between 
two stones. Then the men would all have to jump overboard and push 
and pull until the boat was released. Then they would get in and go on 
rowing in their wet clothes. Lucy S. 

If the rowing and work was very hard they rested often. The French 
Canadians always smoked while resting. It was the custom for them to 
stop every six miles to rest and smoke, so in measuring distances it was so 
many "pipes" instead of so many miles. Tames B. 

When the rowing was easy they often sang funny little French songs, 
and the oars kept time to the music. Sometimes they sang: 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, -and the daylight's past. 

Katherine T. 

At night when they camped the boatmen pitched their tents, collected 
wood for the camp fires (they had no matches in those days but used flint 
and steel), and prepared the supper. The Frenchmen knew how to make 
delicious coffee. They broiled ham, using forked sticks, and made toast, 
bringing it fresh from the coals. They used tin plates and tin cups. Mrs. 
Kinzie enjoyed these suppers very much. Being out of doors all day and 
so thoroughly enjoying the scenery and the trip gave her a good appetite. 

Owen W... 

They reached Ft. Winnebago after having traveled eight or nine days, 
and now that distance can be covered in four or five hours. 

Robert M. 

After Mrs. Kinzie had been at the fort many months she decided to 
visit their relatives in Chicago. They started one March morning. All were 
horesback, a packhorse carried the provisions and blankets, and each traveler 
carried his own hunting-knife. A tincup was fastened to each saddle, as 
no mess-basket could be taken. A canoe was put in an ox cart, which was 
to take them over a stream and a marsh beyond, which at that time of the 
year was covered with water. Dorothy W. 
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The stream was crossed in safety, then they came to the marsh. Mrs. 
Kinzie's trunk and saddle were placed in the canoe. She got in and sat on 
the trunk. Just as Mr. Kinzie was going to push off and jump in, the two 
hounds, not liking to go through the cold water, gave a spring and landed 
on Mrs. Kinzie, upsetting boat, trunk, Mrs. Kinzie, and all. Mr. Kinzie 
then thought it best to carry her ever like a papoose. She did not stop to 
change her clothes, but rode on to a suitable camping-place. 

Mildred Z. 

The tent was pitched and furs were spread down, and Mrs. Kinzie got 
into dry clothes. Her riding-habit was taken to the fire to dry, but it froze 
stiff, looking as if the lady had mysteriously disappeared from it. 

Doris H. 
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Old Fashioned Flint and Steel 

The weather grew colder, and before the horses could swim across the 
streams the ice had to be broken, with an ax. One of the guides would 
mount a horse and reach out in front of him and break the ice so that all 
of the horses could swim over. Frederick G. 

One night it snowed and the wind was so strong, and the snow so heavy 
that the tent poles broke, and down they all came on Mrs. Kinzie. She 
had never traveled in the West before and was not properly clothed. She 
started with a straw hat and kid gloves. The wind was so cold that she 
used her husband's silk handkerchief for a veil. Frieda M. 

Sometimes they were able to stop at a cabin over night. One time they 
lost the trail and provisions became very scarce, but they found an Indian 
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who guided them the rest of the way. . They were all very happy when they 
finally reached Chicago. Charles W. 

STORIES OF VILLAGE LIFE 

In the early days of Chicago the people did not have the conveniences 
that the people have today. They did not have the daily mail, but they did 
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Country Store 

have a mail carrier who came from different towns. He had to camp out 
on the way, and kill birds and game for his meals. New York papers were 
two months old when they reached Chicago, but people were glad to get them. 
The matches were used as curiosities, and they used flint and steel to light 
their fires. Josephine P. 
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OLD-FASHIONED FIRE-PLACE 

They used this fire-place in olden days for heating the house and for 
cooking. They baked their bread in a baking-pot, and hot wood ashes were 
put on top and under it. Dedrick P. 

A COUNTRY STORE 

Usually at a country store they sell a little of everything, dry goods, 
groceries, and sometimes mail would come there too. People would come to 




Map of Early Chicago 

the store to get the mail, and sit around the stove and talk. Some of them 
would not get any mail, then the others would read theirs out loud. 

Margaret P. 
Street Problems 
the first map of chicago 
A long time ago the streets were crooked and muddy. The streets wound 
about from house to house. The people picked out the driest spots on which 
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to build their log cabins. In 1830 the government sent surveyors to survey 
the canal land. They made the first map of Chicago, and the streets on the 
map were nice and straight. 

Samuel B. 

CHICAGO STREETS 

Chicago was built on swamps. The streets were very wet and muddy. 
Sometimes wagons full of goods for the Chicago stores would get caught 
in the mud. The people said, "We must have better streets." One man 
said, "Have the streets slope to the river, and plank them." They did this. 
But when it rained muddy water settled beneath the planks, and when a 
team of oxen would step on one of the planks dirty water was splashed all 
over. Then a flood came and washed away the planks. This plan did not 
worK. Then they said, "No more digging down for us." 

Helen B. 

LIFTING CHICAGO OUT OF THE MUD 

Chicago was unhealthful. The streets were bad. The people tried to fix 
them. Mr. Chesbrough's plan was this. He said, "We must raise the streets." 
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Streets of Early Chicago 

The people laughed at him, but after a while they thought it would be best 
to follow his plan, so they did. Just at that time they were widening the 
river, and the dirt that was taken off from widening the river was used to 
make the streets higher. Some of the houses were raised up to the new 
street level, and some were not raised. So they had to have steps leading 
up and down. 

Margaret P. 

OLD PLANK ROADS 

At the time Chicago's streets were so muddy very few farmers came to 
bring in goods. So people said, "We must make better country roads too." 
They leveled the dry places. Most of these roads had been trails made by 
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the Indians in traveling. These trails after leveling were planked. The man 
who had given the planks and who was to keep the road in good condition 
would put up a toll-gate. Wagons would be stopped by a pole across the 
road. The gate-keeper would ask for money. That money was used to keep 
the roads in order. Hildegard P. 

ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL 

People of Chicago said if Chicago had a canal their trade would be 
better. So the government bought the Chicago Portage from the Indians. 
The government sent surveyors to divide the ground into lots. These lots 
they sold to people who wanted to buy land. With the money the govern- 
ment started to build the canal. But alas, there was not enough money, and 
the banks failed all over the country. They left the canal, and weeds grew 
in it. Several years after the banks failed some rich men said to the govern- 
ment, "We will pay for the canal, and all the boats will have to pay toll 
until we get back as much money as we have spent. Then you can have the 
canal/' The government said they could do that, so they hired some work- 
men and the work began again and in a few years the work was done. 

Fowler McC. 

Water Supply 
river water 
Years ago the river was so clear that you could see yourself in it. The 
water was blue and sparkling, and good to drink. People built little piers 
out into the river. They took wooden pails and went out on the piers and 
dipped the water up. But people grew careless after a while and threw 
garbage into the river. Then they could not drink the water. They felt 
they must get clean water to drink, and to cook things with. 

Lucretia C. 

SWEEP WELLS 

People tried many ways to get water. The sweep wells were one way. 
But after a time that failed. The people grew very careless and threw 
their garbage and dishwater and other impurities on the ground. These 
impurities sank into the ground and spoiled the wells. Chicago looked very 
funny in those days. The sweep wells were a great deal higher than the 
houses. Matilda D. 

WATER CART 

A man said, "I know how to get pure water for Chicago. Why, there is 
plenty of pure water in Lake Michigan." People said, "Then get us pure 
water." So he got a hogshead and put it on a wagon. He went to the 
lake every morning, rilled his barrel and drove around town. Ladies came 
out and said, "Fill my barrel." But too many people came to Chicago and 
the water wagon could not suppy them all. Sarah G. 
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WATER SYSTEM — LOG PIPES 

A company thought they could make money pumping water to the differ- 
ent houses. They built a pier 150 feet out into the lake. They laid pipes on 
the top of the pier. They turned the end pipe down into the water. The 
pipes were made of logs with holes bored in them lengthwise. They had 
an engine on shore to pump the water into a tank. Then it was pumped 
through the wooden pipes underground to the houses. This plan did not work 
well because the water was taken from too near the shore. Little fish came 
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Old Water Works 

through the faucets, and little sticks that were floating in the water. The 
people had to pay for this water, and some were too poor to buy it. So 
some drank from their old sweep wells, some took from the river, and 
some still bought from the man with the water cart. Arnold H. 

FIRST CITY WATERWORKS, OR GETTING CLEAR WATER THROUGH A TRENCH 

After the pier plan for getting water failed the people thought that if 
the city paid for good waterworks the water would be better and cheaper. 
Then the city hired some engineers. They worked for three years. They 
built a trench on the bottom of the lake. They turned the end of the pipe 
up, instead of down. When they finished it they built a crib over the bent- 
up end. They had a waterworks with a pump. Then they built a big brick 
tower. Then the engineer started the pump. It was a happy day for the 
people, because they thought they were at last going to have good water. 

Fowler McC. 
second city waterworks 

After Mr. Chesbrough had built the tunnel and crib the people thought 
they would have pure water. But the sewers emptied into the river and the 
river emptied into the lake. The new cribs were built farther out into the 
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lake but still the water was not pure. The people said, "We must dig a 
drainage canal so the river will flow backwards and take the sewage down 
the canal. Then the lake and river will be pure and clean." The drainage 
canal was a great success for Chicago. It did its work and the water was 
much better than before. But still the water is not pure, because the sewers 
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Plan of Crib and Tunnel Leading to Pumping Station under Lake Michigan 

empty into the lake up north and the current of the water sends the sewage 
down. There are people who examine the water from the different pumping 
stations, and the newspapers tell when the water is impure, and suggest 
boiling or filtering. Gilbert S. 



beaches 
Almost all the beaches along the north shore of Lake Michigan are on 
the north side of the piers. They are on the north side because the current 
comes from the north. It is farther out in the lake and brings great masses 
of sand in and the waves take it to shore. The people wrote to the govern- 
ment that the old mouth of the river was too shallow for boats to come 
through. Hildegard P. 

CHICAGO HARBOR 

The river used to empty into the lake at Madison street, but the current 
of the lake brought sand into the mouth of the river. There was a long 
sandpit there. After a while the government sent men to cut a channel 
through. But that was not successful. The sand drifted in, and men were 
constantly dredging it out. Then the government built a government 
pier running east and west. But still sand drifted in. Then they built it 
longer. The government built another pier, running northwest and southeast. 

Margaret P. 
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OUR RIVER TRIP 

We got on a little launch called Chicago and went out to see the harbor. 
We saw the lighthouses and life-saving station, and the oldest slip. The boat 
turned and we went up the south branch of the Chicago River. We saw 
many grain elevators and lumber yards. We visited one of them. We saw 
the old Illinois-Michigan Canal, and the Drainage Canal. 

Helen B. 

We saw some canal boats that were used on the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal. They were used long ago for carrying freight, and sometimes for 
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Chicago Harbor 



traveling. Then they were drawn by horses which walked along the bank. 
We saw one boat loaded with coal. Now the canal boats are drawn by 
tugs. Long ago the farmers brought all their grain to the city in wagons, 
but the roads were so muddy that the wagons got stuck. The canal was 
built so that things could be carried to market by water. In this way Chicago 
got much more grain and that helped Chicago to become a great city. 

HlLDEGARD P. 

When our launch passed the place where the north branch joins the south 
we could see a distinct black line across the river. The north branch is all 
oily and bad. The south branch is lake green. Years ago all the river was 
like the north branch is now. The river used to flow into the lake, and made 
the drinking water impure, so Chicago built the Drainage Canal. The canal 
is six feet deeper at the west end than at the east, and is about twenty feet 
deeper than the lake. There is a plan to clear out the north branch. All the 
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sewers on the north shore empty into the lake and the current brings it 
down here. The plan is to dig a big canal that will empty into the north 
branch and make a current, so as to clear it out. 

We saw a few flat boats loaded with dirt coming from the north branch 
They are making the river wider. 

Fowler McC. 
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Map of Chicago at Present (Pictures cut out and pasted on by children) 
i South Water Street; 2 Court House; 3 Post Office; 4 Art Institute; 5 Ware- 
houses on River; 6 Public Library; 7 Union Depot. 

In selecting the foregoing material from the work of the chil- 
dren, the purpose is to show rather fully what has been done 
along a few selected lines, transportation, water supply, and the 
various street problems. As the study of Chicago has seemed to 
be well adapted to stimulate the interest and activity of the third- 
grade children, it has been a subject of study in that class for 
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several years. Each entering class has the benefit of what has 
been done by the preceding class, and also the incentive to leave 
something well worked out for classes to come. 

The eighth grade has for several years also worked upon 
certain phases of civic development in Chicago, and thus — by 




means of morning exercises — have kept the interest which has 
been awakened alive and growing in the children's minds through- 
out the entire school course. 

It has been impossible in this article to show the full scope of 
the work. The use of the stereopticon, for taking imaginary 
trips to the swamps, on the lakes, to the Drainage Canal, and 
the actual trips to industrial centers, and the use of supplementary 
reading-slips can only be suggested. The work in construction, 
such as the making of flat boats, prairie schooners, sledges, ox 
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carts, and trains, has been omitted; also the experimental work, 
although the experiments in connection with the purification of 
water, and those in connection with illumination — such as candle- 
making, generating gas, collecting gas, piping to the houses — 
are most valuable and educative experiences. A description of 
the work in construction, as given by the children in a morning 
exercise, will follow in the succeeding number of The Elementary 
School Teacher. 



